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the nucleus, and concentric circles are drawn, with radii increasing by
half kilometres. We can add the river coming in from the west, and
the lake shore along the south. The distance indices (in the brackets)
show the position of the centre of a zone. Thus the shops can be placed
half a kilometre to the north of the nucleus. If reasonable patches be
drawn contiguous to one other in accord with the indices, we obtain
a plan which is quite close to the actual pattern of Port Credit, and
gives us almost all the characteristic features of the settlement.
CHARLOTTETOWN: A SMALL CAPITAL CITY WHICH
HAS REACHED EQUILIBRIUM
A scientific study of towns and cities should use the evolution of the
settlement as the key to the classification of the processes involved.
This is true of various categories already considered, such as races and
nations, but it is not easy to apply this method to towns. In the de-
velopment of the normal large town or city, the new zones of mansions,
or shops, or factories, do not stay "put," but are always being "sub-
merged" by the centrifugal motion of the growing city. To take a
striking example, the fine brownstone mansions which were occupied by
the most privileged folk in Chicago not many decades ago, are now
occupied as rooming houses by very poor Negroes, who, I am informed,
do not hesitate to tear down doors or stairways if there should be an
acute fuel shortage!
Thus it is not often in our very progressive and growing urban form
of life that a town of some importance reaches a satisfactory stage of
growth, and then remains at that level for many decades. This, however,
has happened in one very interesting little city, i.e., Charlottetown, the
capital of the Province of Prince Edward Island (Fig. 64). Although
it is so small a town, with a population of about 14,000 only, yet it
ranks with Montreal and Toronto as the capital of an independent
province. Owing to the absence of coal, oil, or water power, on the
island, there has been very little in the way of industrial development
in the capital city. The whole island depends very largely on agriculture,
and while Canada as a whole increased her population 181 per
cent in sixty years, in Prince Edward Island the population has actually
decreased by 6 per cent in the same period. In 1881 Charlottetown
had a population of 11,500; in 1911 it was only 11,200; while in 1941
it had grown to 14,400. As the result of these somewhat stagnant
conditions we shall see that the pattern of the city has "crystallized"